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No one can help being struck by the perfect mastery of this 
wide field which is evinced all through the volume. Despite the 
compact form in which the material is presented, however, the prog- 
ress of the development is apt to be obscured by the mass of detail. 
A good deal of this detail is not strictly relevant, if the aim was to 
trace the development of historical speculation. While the means 
are put into the reader's hands, he is left to make out the develop- 
ment for himself ; and as it stands, the book is rather an invaluable 
mine of historical material than an exhibition of the progress of 
historical thought. A general survey of the whole field would have 
been most useful, and in omitting to do this the author has let slip 
an opportunity of bearing out his contention that nationality is one 
of the most potent factors in giving form to historical speculation. 
Incisiveness and masterly conciseness of statement are prominent in 
criticism and exposition alike. The tone of the critical utterances 
is very high. The calm judicial impartiality displayed gives great 
weight to the author's opinion. Indeed, too much praise can hardly 
be given in this connection. Of the book as a whole one can only 
speak in terms of the highest praise, and it is to be hoped that Pro- 
fessor Flint will be able to complete the great plan he has sketched. 

David Irons. 

The Elements of Metaphysics. By Dr. Paul Deussen. Trans- 
lated by C. M. Duff. Macmillan & Co., New York and London, 
1894.— pp. xxiv, 337. Price, $1.50. 

This work was first published seventeen years ago. The author 
was at that time a docent in the polytechnicum at Aachen. He is 
now Professor Ordinarius of Philosophy at Kiel. A second edition 
appeared in 1890, and from this Mr. Duff has prepared his transla- 
tion for English readers. Dr. Deussen adopts the philosophical 
standpoint of Schopenhauer, and, without attempting to make any 
important original contribution to metaphysical doctrine, aims to 
set forth, "with the closest possible adherence," the system of that 
philosopher, although not in any respect renouncing independence 
of judgment. He believes that " the standpoint of the reconciliation 
of all contradictions has been attained in the main by mankind in 
the Idealism founded by Kant, and wrought out to perfection by his 
disciple Schopenhauer." So thoroughly has this conviction taken 
possession of Dr. Deussen, that he never finds any teaching of the 
master to be contradictory, vague, or even insufficient, and never 
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feels the possibility of raising any question which Schopenhauerian 
philosophy has not answered. If it is one aim of the philosophical 
disciplines to arouse in the mind the spirit of questioning investiga- 
tion and to urge to independent thought, the present volume is of 
little assistance for that purpose. Its spirit is rather that of didac- 
tical exposition, gathering the ripened fruits of metaphysical thought. 
After a discussion of the empirical standpoint, involving a system 
of physics, the transcendental doctrine is divided into four parts, 
treating in order of the theory of understanding, the metaphysics 
of nature, of beauty, and of morality. In the physics the author 
demonstrates in a somewhat scholastic manner the infinity of time 
and space, taking no account of the arguments making against that 
position. From this he infers that whatever exists must be in space, 
since otherwise it would be nowhere, and consequently not at all. 
It is tacitly assumed that unspatial existence and non-existence are 
identical. If this were proved, it would be a matter of importance, 
since the ordinary spiritualistic view of psychic life posits an exist- 
ence which cannot be understood spatially. Dr. Deussen gives 
no argument for his assumption, but uses it to introduce in an 
aggravated form the materialism which is somewhat concealed by 
Schopenhauer. The human intellect is understood by the author 
as a material organ ; thinking is absolutely dependent on the brain, 
and all cerebral activity is the result of purely physical change. Of 
course, he believes that this all disappears when the transcendental 
standpoint is taken. When, however, the world of matter is ex- 
plained as constituted by the human intellect, and the intellect again 
is explained as constituted of matter, it seems that the passion for 
explanation has carried one beyond the limit of safety. 

The theory of knowledge does not differ from that of Schopen- 
hauer. The author attempts, however, to establish more completely 
and systematically the proof of the apriority of time, space, and caus- 
ality. In a quite scholastic manner he adduces six proofs that time, 
space, and causality are a priori forms of the understanding. The 
first, that every experience presupposes them, really falls together 
with the fifth, that what links together discrete parts must lie within 
me, not without ; the third, that particular determinations of them 
are necessary, the opposites impossible, is the same as the fourth, 
that sciences of apodeictic certainty are founded on them. All 
these arguments, as given by Deussen, are question-begging, and 
presuppose, in order to gain validity, the breakdown of an empirical 
theory of knowledge. If it is true that experience has no tongue 
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for necessity, perhaps the apriority of time, space, and causality may 
be transcendentally deduced ; but it is not done in the present work. 
We demand nowadays of a metaphysic, also, that it shall give some 
interpretation of the significance of organic and cosmic evolution. 
Schopenhauer founded his system before this mode of thought became 
prevalent, and made no provision to meet its demands. He offended 
against it in his doctrine of the intelligible character, the doctrine 
that virtue cannot be taught. The Platonic Ideas, again, the arche- 
types of species, are for him eternal and unchanging, although they 
may be arranged in an order which shall represent progressively the 
completeness of the objectification of the will. This view agrees 
better with Agassiz than with Darwin. Professor Deussen, who says 
that the metaphysics of Schopenhauer will never become antiquated, 
does not feel, as did von Hartmann, the necessity of taking up the 
new views into his philosophy, and simply passes them over in silence. 
The writer seems inclined to value religion much more highly than 
did his master, and to accent pessimism somewhat less. He believes 
that the timelessness of the will guarantees the immortality of the 
soul in a manner thoroughly satisfactory for religion, and that the 
metaphysic which he sets forth is the essence of a regenerate and 
purified Christianity. One would like to see him try conclusions 
with the author of Atheism in Philosophy, who regards Schopenhauer 
as its great modern exponent. 

The third part of the present volume treats of the philosophy of 
art. It gives a clear and concise rendering of the view that in 
aesthetic contemplation we attain to an immediate intuition of the 
"Idea, throwing aside the forms of knowledge. This brilliant con- 
ception of Schopenhauerian genius is generally regarded as weakly 
sustained by the argument. Dr. Deussen adds nothing to its strength, 
but confines himself to a categorical statement of his master's views. 
When treating of the metaphysics of morality he adopts pessimism 
almost without argument, although the conviction is very general 
that it was the temperament rather than the metaphysic of Schopen- 
hauer which originally led to it. The doctrine of the denial of the 
Will, which here appears as the plan of salvation, is admitted to be 
incomprehensible. How a Will, which, out of time, eternally wills 
life, can change and eternally deny itself, is beyond the reach of 
the human intellect. The author adds that in acts of affirmation 
the will is determined ; in acts of denial it is free. Empirically, of 
course, all acts are determined. This correction of the Kantian 
doctrine of freedom rests upon very slight grounds, and cannot be 
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maintained. The theory of motives which crops out in this volume 
is characteristic. The only motives which can influence the will in 
its natural state are malice towards others and egoism as regards our- 
selves. Butler's contention that there is a natural principle of 
benevolence in man, although supported by psychology, is entirely 
disregarded. In its regenerate state the Will, when denying itself, 
can will only another's well-being or its own ill. In salvation of 
this kind there is no place for the gospel of modern evolutionism, 
Be strong. The style of the work is rendered somewhat scrappy by 
an extreme subdivision into short paragraphs, which are detached 
and numbered under captions to facilitate use as a text-book. As 
such, it is perhaps the best and most complete account of Schopen- 
hauerianism which we have in the language, if one does not wish to 
use the works of the philosopher himself. The brevity of the dis- 
cussion in the present volume on many important points, however, 
will probably render the latter course preferable. 

E. L. Hinman. 



